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soldiers hurrying to the French border, going usually 
in a southeasterly direction. Many of these trains, 
which were of box cars, were filled with travelers. The 
horses were hitched to a rope stretched across the door- 
way of the cars, while in between the horses were the 
men, their saddles and equipments in a heap. One 
train of flat cars bore several pieces of field artillery. 
Searchlights were seen shooting up into the sky, to re- 
veal the presence of aircraft that might be coming over 
either for observation or with a missile of death. There 
was some cheering along the line as we passed troop 
trains and as we went by railway gates at the approach 
to Cologne; but, on the whole, the groups of soldiers 
that we saw looked sober and said very little. To them 
war was no holiday, but a call to slaughter. 

While we were on our journey we had not the slightest 
• news of the real sentiment of England, and still thought 
she would manage to keep out of the war, or possibly 
prevent it altogether, through the offices of Sir Edward 
Grey, in whom everybody in our party had confidence. 
We did not suspect that anything had brought England 
into the conflict until we approached the English coast, 
when we saw torpedo-boat destroyers patrolling it in cir- 
cles, and were warned by a government launch of the 
presence of torpedoes at the entrance to our harbor. 
While on the. train to Victoria Station we were informed 
by a" guard that England had sent ah ultimatum to 
Germany which must be satisfactorily answered by mid- 
night or war, would be declared. By 11 o'clock war had 
begun, and troops were marching in the streets of" 
London. The whole of Europe, so it seemed to us, had 
become war mad. Not until the next day, when fhe 
speech of Mr. Asquith followed that of Sir Edward 
Grey, did we realize why the British people had been so 
profoundly moved and were championing the cause of 
the sacredness of treaties and the independence of the 
smaller nations of Europe. 

The adjourned meeting of the conference was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, where the great 
majority of the Constance delegates met on August 3. 
It was felt not to be a time for lengthy addresses nor for 
the passing of resolutions and making of manifestos, 
but for taking quiet counsel and for prayer. Advice 
was given by Dr. Clifford, Bev. Morgan Gibbon, Dr. 
Gulick, and others. There was a general feeling that 
the number of the executive committee, to be made up 
of the representatives of the various nations and denom- 
inations, both Protestant and Catholic, should be fifty 
or sixty, and that the general committee should act as » 
unit in whatever it undertook, especially in formulating 
a statement or laying down a course of future proceed- 
ing; that local committees, to be formed in the re- 
spective countries, should watch the progress of the 
war, and, if necessary, try to exercise a good influence 
over the press. Although it was agreed that the war 
was most unfortunate, there was an expectation that in 
the end it would educate the masses to the importance 
of- a better way, and peace would become more secure 
than it had been in the past. It was urged that it was 
no time for despair, but for confidence. However ter- 
rible the contest might be, it was believed to be taking 
place in a moral atmosphere which was less favorable 
to war than ever before. 

Dr. Moxom, who presided at this meeting, closed it 
by saying that two years of the Civil War had made 



him an advocate = of pacific settlement and arbitral 
methods. Today he had come to consider that an un- 
provoked war is the most colossal crime against human- 
ity that can be committed. He referred to the hundred 
years of peace that had existed between Great Britain 
and the United States, and cited the -example set by 
these two countries when they made the Bush-Bagot 
agreement limiting armaments on the Great Lakes, a 
part of the undefended border line of 3,500 miles be- 
tween the people of the United States and Canada. A 
century ago a great captain had said that Providence 
was on the side of the heaviest battalions, but now it 
will be seen that it is only by moral forces that men 
may win their battles. We stand, he said, for the tri- 
umph of the moral, not of the brute, forces of the 
world. The first peace conference of Protestant 
churches believed this. Its members went away with a 
determination to help stop the war when an oppor- 
tunity should present itself, and to influence, so far as 
possible, for the welfare of the future, the character of 
the treaty of peace, whenever that shall be made. 



Declaration of the Constance Peace 
Conference.* 

In behalf of the delegates from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the undersigned 
Were appointed as a special committee to prepare and 
publish to our brethren at home a declaration and sum- 
mary concerning the recent momentous conference of 
the Church "Peace Union, which conference, begun at 
Constance on Sunday, August 2, was continued in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, August 5. In so doing, we are 
following the example of the English delegates to the 
conference, whose terse and weighty utterance to the 
brethren in England was published 'in the London 
Times, Daily Chronicle, and other newspapers on Au- 
gust 5. 

In making this report, we are authorized to speak 
substantially for the entire body of American delegates 
to the Church Peace Conference. 

An Hour for Calmness and Vision. 

It is significant that this first international confer- 
ence of the churches for the promotion of friendship 
and peace between the nations of the world occurred at 
a moment when we were all obliged to witness an amaz- 
ing development of the war fever and the widespread 
misery caused on all sides by the mere preparations for 
battle, and we have had a unique opportunity to wit- 
ness the sincere and profound reluctance with which 
the sober and serious element in every nation concerned 
has found itself involved in the imminent cataclysm. 
Whatever the immediate outcome may be, we are more 
than ever confident and convinced that this sober and 
serious element of every Christian nation is now, as 
always, moving under the guidance and blessing of Al- 
mighty God our Father. Our dismay is not despair. 



•Report and declaration of the American delegates at the 
International Conference of the Church Peace Union, held 
at Constance, Germany, August 2, and at London, August 5, 
1914, to the Federal Council, of the Churches of Christ .in 
America and its Commission on Peace and Arbitration. 
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No note of pessimism has been heard at any of the four 
sessions of our conference. There is a general con- 
sciousness that now, more than ever, we are called, to 
co-operate in the spirit of Jesus Christ, so that no self- 
will or bitterness or impatience on our part shall cloud 
our vision or hinder us from seizing the opportunity 
which God is giving us to do His will in the world — 
waiting upon the Lord. 

Our Christian Idealism is Confirmed. 

This war, so far from indicating the futility of our 
plans and endeavors or the foolishness of Christian 
idealism, is demonstrating that the methods of brute 
force and of inconsiderate egotism are as unintelligent 
and inefficient as they are unchristian. We are wit- 
nessing the reductio ad absurdum of unchristian civil- 
ization, for peace is not to be secured by preparations 
for war (even if unchristian men compel their brothers 
in self-defense, and for the sake of sacred treaties, to* 
make ready for war). Not that it is in the interests of 
peace to belittle the spirit of patriotism, but to Chris- 
tianize it. Like our laws and our culture, our educa- 
tion and commerce and industrialism, so, too, our very 
patriotism must be pervaded by the mind of Christ, and 
De ready for the discipline of the Cross — the sign and 
symbol, not merely of brotherly love, but of interna- 
tional love, over against the shortsightedness and sel- 
fishness of individuals and peoples. As we disperse to 
■our homes and fatherland, that is the message we are 
bringing from this conference, and it is first and fore- 
most a call to international humiliation and prayer in 
the name and confidence of Christ. The time for men 
to prevent war is not when events are culminating, 
but far, far pack, at the springs of human conduct — in- 
dividual, national, and international. Let us see to it 
that henceforth "all our fresh springs are in God." 

The Harder Task of the Churches of Europe. 

This is not the moment to dwell on the practical 
steps which may be taken by. us all in common to pro- 
mote peace among the nations. Some such steps will 
appear in the four resolutions which are to be pub- 
lished in due time by the international committee of 
our conference. Others will be disclosed afterwards. 
Meanwhile we desire to emphasize the fact that has 
been borne in on us by contact with the workers for the 
peace movement in England and Europe generally: 
that more problems than we Americans were aware of 
are on the shoulders of those who, under God, are now 
leading the churches of Europe, and we are grateful to 
our Heavenly Father for the skill and wisdom and 
self-control which, in this trying ordeal, have been 
vouchsafed to them. For five years previous to the 
formation of our Church Peace Union these, our breth- 
ren, on this, the eastern, side of the Atlantic have been 
paving the way for what is now our common task, and 
it is their actual knowledge of men and means in the 
different nations of Europe which made it possible for 
our first International Church Conference for the Pro- 
motion of Peace to be so widely and thoroughly repre- 
sentative. 

The Hour of Our Opportunity. 

We in America have much to contribute henceforth 
to the common "cause, and by our freedom from en- 



tangling alliances and from some traditions which in 
Europe are an inheritance, we may, if we are properly 
considerate, be able to do and say some things whicii 
Europeans cannot ; but after our present privilege of 
communion with the delegates over here, we know and 
feel that there is a vast deal for them to do which 
would be beyond our power. Therefore the determina- 
tion of our conference to rely on the international com- 
mittee for guidance and for ultimate decisions from 
time to time — the resolution to "move all together 
when we move at all" — is a determination which we 
are sure will commend itself to our brethren in the 
United States. In the very midst of this internecine 
conflict of the leading nations of Europe there will be 
henceforth from each of them well chosen and skillful 
delegates to our international council, ready and able 
to contribute of their special experience and prayers 
to our common endeavors for the peace of the world 
and the Christianization of all mankind. 

(Signed) E. K. Hendrix, Chairman; George William 
Douglas, William Pierson Merrill, Luther B. Wilson, 
Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary. 

London, August 6, 1914. 



Outbreak of the European War. 

By Sidney L. Gulick. 

At the very hour when the eighty delegates of the 
Church Peace Conference should have gathered for their 
first formal session they were in full flight for England 
on the last train from Constance, while on the date set 
for the Eoman Catholic conference at Liege that city 
was repelling a furious attack from a German army, in 
which nearly 30,000 of the flower of the land were killed 
or wounded. But the Protestant conference was held, 
nevertheless, and was not in vain. Lovers of peace saw 
afresh the urgency of their cause. They realized in 
actual experience the truth of their utterance that civil- 
ization goes forward by credit and good will among 
men, not by brute force. At the first real suspicion of 
war all the customary conveniences of civilization — nay, 
even the necessities of life — vanished as if by magic. 
Kailroads ceased to run. Tens of thousands of travelers 
were stranded in the midst of hostile lands. Banks 
closed, and not a cent of money could be had, though 
men might have thousands of dollars duly certified by 
their letters of credit. Postal and telegraph service 
and all hotels were entirely disorganized, and also every 
industrial enterprise, for the orders for mobilization at 
once withdrew from every establishment all the able- 
bodied men liable to military service. Millions of fami- 
lies were left without support, and have to look forward 
to the permanent loss of the bread-winners, for the fatal 
character of warfare today is known to all, surpassing 
that of any past age. 

Famine at no distant date stares many parts of Eu- 
rope in the face, widespread and fatal as no natural 
famine in Europe has ever been. Germany is sur- 
rounded by foes prepared either to attack her or at least 
to defend their neutrality with all their power. While 
the rulers of Germany apparently recognize no treaty 
obligations or solemn pledges of neutrality if they con- 
flict with her interests, it may be well questioned 



